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PORTRAIT OF A YOUNG LADY 
By R. P. R. NEILSON 




IN THE CLEARING 



By E. W. RED FIELD 



The Winter Academy in New York 



By WALLACE THOMPSON 



WITH artistic Europe in a state of 
coma, America is the chief art 
center of the world today. In 
America the National Academy of Design 
holds first place in importance, if not al- 
ways in interest. The minor show of the 
New York Academy, the Winter Exhibi- 
tion, has therefore a very peculiar signifi- 
cance to the art public as the first great ex- 
hibition since the palm passed across the 
Atlantic. This year the Carnegie prize, for 
the best painting in the exhibition (por- 
traits excepted) by an American, the Proc- 
tor prize, for the best portrait, without res- 
ervation of nationality or age, and the Isi- 
dor medal, for the best figure composition 
by an American, have a far greater impor- 
tance in their bearing on contemporary art 
than any prizes yet awarded this winter. 
But first a word of the exhibition itself. 



The jury of admission seems to have had 
a more sincere realization of the artistic 
burden which the war bequeathed to the 
Academy than did the jury of awards, or 
probably, the hanging committee, which, 
having received from the jury of admission 
some 533 pictures, was able, after historic 
precedence, to hang only three hundred and 
seventy-one. It is interesting to note, also, 
that of those three hundred and seventy- 
one, seventy-four are by academicians, 
sixty-eight by associates and two hundred 
and twenty-nine by non-members. The cat- 
alog announces this fact, in rebuttal of the 
tradition so current in this country, that the 
academicians and associates crowd the walls 
and leave no place for the younger painters 
and sculptors. 

The choice of pictures is exceptionally il- 
luminating. Xo school dominates, and ar- 
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PORTRAIT OF ALEXANDER ERNESTINOFF 
By WAY MAN ADAMS 



tistic interest has apparently been the only 
criterion. There are no overwhelming pic- 
tures — and in this article there can be no 
space for the sculpture — but as you come to 
it picture after picture fascinates, with 
color, or line or technique,, while in subject 
matter and intuitional interpretation few 
exhibitions have been so rich. There are 



very few really tiresome pictures, an effect 
which must have been attained at the cost 
of much soul-searching study. 

The hanging committee has given the best 
places (though there are few really bad 
places in the little Academy rooms) to pic- 
tures too obviously signed large in their 
minds. Not that this has always put a bad 
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WINTER— ST. IVES 
By HAYLEY LEVER 



picture forward, or hidden a good one, for 
the American masters of the day deserve 
their rank and place, but the perfectly beau- 
tiful things are sometimes left on a side 
wall where in a larger exhibtion they might 
easily be overlooked. 

As to the committee of awards. The 
Carnegie prize of $500 was given to Hayley 
Lever for his Winter, St. Ives, an astonish- 
ingly flat but realistic presentation of boats 
drawn up along the shore of the French 
fishing village with people climbing the 
snow-covered, zig-zag street whose houses 
with their nice chimney pots rise above. In 
craftsmanship it is very fine, and in a mod- 
ern plotting of spaces, in pleasing, brilliant 
colors, of which a warm ultramarine (if 
the words mav be combined to translate a 



mental impression) is the dominant mem- 
ory. It deserves much praise. But it is 
flat, and the impression is certainly -given 
that it was a problem of real magnitude, 
solved not by a frank conquering of its' in- 
teresting difficulties, but by the turns of a 
clever brush at points where it was almost 
lost. The award was evidently made on 
points, not on the effect of the work as a 
whole. 

The Isidor medal was given to Charles 
W. Hawthorne for a very lovely departure 
from his usual style of work, a picture 
called Le Peignoir Rose. The single fig- 
ure, of a girl lounging on a couch, sur- 
rounded with lingerie most beautifully sug- 
gested, is charmingly sensuous, but refined. 
The subject and the composition suggest 
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FIGURE ARRANGEMENT 
By HARRY BERLIN 



the modern American movement which they 
call in Paris the "School of Giverny," 
though Miller and Frieseke and Ullmann 
lay rather strong claim to it. Mr. Haw- 
thorne deserves this recognition of his de- 
parture from a type of picture for which he 
is almost too well known, and his handling 



of the background and accessories shows 
that he is beyond all question a master of 
his brush. His Provincetown fisher-folk 
will always be Hawthorne, but this picture 
shows that we are to have something else, 
more what the French call "tableaux," such 
things as will prove the coming into his own 
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AT THE PIANO 

By GEORGE BELLOWS 



in the broadest possible sense of this still 



voting master. 



The portrait award, the Thomas R. Proc- 
tor prize, went to a Westerner, Wayman 
Adams of Indianapolis, for his Portrait of 
Alexander Eristinoff, a striking thing, beau- 
tifully composed, with the fine head under 
a soft hat, emerging out of a great coat 
collar which sets off the white hair and 
mustache beautifully, and over which peer 
the keenest human eyes — at least in the ex- 
hibition. The technique is very broad, but 
the artist does not overshoot his mark. The 
work suggests strongly the modern schools, 
but it has much of the strength of the mas- 
ters. It is a prize picture, purely, and there 
is considerable question in the mind of the 
observer as to whether anything quite so 



dramatic should have been given a prize ob- 
viously destined to the encouragement of a 
branch of painting which is necessarily al- 
most as bound by conventions as the sonnet. 
Of the other portraits in the exhibition 
first mention belongs of course to that by 
William M. Chase. This time it is a study 
of his little boy, entitled Master Roland 
Dana Chase. It is quite as personal and — 
I had almost said ecstatic — as anything this 
painter has done. Here the conventions 
have been thrown aside, but legitimately. 
The gloved hands, the ease with which the 
dainty silver-headed little stick is held, the 
splendid freedom of brush-stroke in another 
of the Chase waistcoats, the dash in por- 
tions of the background,, and the calm de- 
parture in the handling of portions. of the 
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SCYLLA 

By GUSTAVE CINIOTTI JR. 



head, hair and ears, and even in the face, 
bespeak the freedom of the hand which con- 
trols its cunning, of the eye which knows 
effects from years of understanding. 

Souvenirs, by Irving Wiles, was prob- 
ably not entered for the portrait prize, for 
Mr. Wiles won it last year, but it is ex- 
ceedingly representative of a decidedly 
American type of portrait painting. Mr. 
Wiles is a master of many sorts of paint- 
ing, and his women are the criterions of 
thousands of portrait buyers. His concep- 
tions are pleasing, his designs almost invari- 
ably good, and his technique is intensely 
interesting; but his brush-work does make 
you feel as if there were something brittle 
about, and his dainty women seem to de- 
mand a care that is rather the care of pre- 
cious glass than of delicate china. 

Randall Davey is an American painter of 



a school more than worthy of the encour- 
agement which has been given it by both 
critics and connoisseurs. His Girl in Blue, 
of which a detail is reproduced here, is a 
portrait study perhaps more beautifully 
seen by the artist than anything else in the 
exhibition. The brushwork is very sensi- 
tive as well as broad, the modeling — accom- 
plished with an economy of means in which 
Americans excel even in Europe — is as deli- 
cate, even more delicate, than a miniature. 
The design of the whole picture is strikingly 
pleasing. 

George Bellows is another painter whom 
we class in the American school to which 
Mr. Davey belongs. He was perhaps the 
first to come into his own. He has never 
studied in Europe, as a matter of artistic 
choice, and his exceptionally broad tech- 
nique is as American as it is personal. His 
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GIRL IN BLUE (DETAIL) 



By RANDALL DAVEY 




contribution to this exhibit is not the fa- 
vorite which his pictures usually are. The 
Girl at the Piano is wonderfully colored, a 
rich blue, blue in the dress, blue in the pot 
on the piano-top, but it is blue paint and not 
the blue of the texture reproduced. There 
is a weird fascination in the skill of his 
work, a work which will interest and de- 
light artists always; and there is distinct 
force in the face, in the eye, and in those 
wayward strands of hair, in that rather 
selfish mouth, much personality in the hand. 
One is always tempted to bring in Miss 
Cecelia Beaux in this connection. But Miss 
Beaux is somehow far beyond the mere 
painters now. There was a time when she 
could be called imitative of Sargeant and 
the English, but she has not stopped grow- 
ing since that period. Her picture in the 
Winter Academy is more than paint and 



fascinating technique ; her spots are beauti- 
fully placed, her composition always rhyth- 
mical. She has lost, apparently, all the in- 
sincerity of other years, and now says just 
what she feels and wants to say, simply, 
beautifully and with something left to lin- 
ger over. 

Two years ago, in the Spring Academy, 
M. Jean McLean won the Julia M. Shaw 
memorial prize for the finest work by an 
American woman. Her picture this year 
entitled Group, Mother and Children, marks 
a distinct phase in American portraiture, for 
it is a portrait group. In some way she 
has taken from Michael Angelo something 
of his power in massing her draperies, from 
Rubens some of his spirit of life and move- 
ment, and from Mary Cassatt a looseness 
of handling that is inexpressibly charming. 
There are technical faults, but the touch of 
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GROUP— MOTHER AND CHILDREN 
By M. JEAN McLANE 



PORTRAIT OF A GYPSY 
By EDWARD DUFNER 




CHARACTER STUDY 

By GEORGE H. TAGGART 



SOUVENIRS 

By IRVING R. WILES 
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DAFFODILS 

By CHARLES C. CUR RAN 



the master hand is there — in selection, in 
emphasis, in technique. It is a work that 
makes the observer feel that the exhibition 
really means seomething, that we are on the 
verge of a real renaissance, distinctively 
American. 

In the center of the broad wall of the 
Vanderbilt gallery which is the post of 
honor, opposite the doorway, hangs Emil 
Carlsen's Ye of Little Faith, an expanse 
of level sea whitened by the light from vast 
sky above covered with roll on roll of white 
clouds, superbly painted. On the water, far 
below, walks an -illumined figure in white, 
Christ. Mr. Carlsen has very wisely copy- 
righted this work, which is sure to be of 
immensely greater value for Christmas re- 
productions in nice oak frames than as a 
contribution to American art. It is very 
lovely in spirit and the actual painting of 
the scenerv and setting are verv fine, but 



the sentiment so overshadows the work ras 
to depreciate its value materially. 

In the same gallery, close to the center 
of a side wall, is E. W. Redfield's In the 
Clearing, beautiful in autumn color, in the 
distance of the stripped hills in the mastery 
of the effect of atmosphere. Here is Amer- 
ica, again, in healthy, wholesome sentiment ; 
and America, too, in the freedom of tech- 
nique, achieving the effect of a story well 
worth telling over and over, in broad strokes 
and heavily modeled paint masses.. 

Merely as a cloud picture, there is some- 
thing finer and freer in the Scylla of Gus- 
tave Cimiotti, Jr. The sea is broad and 
smooth and blue, the rocks a solid, earthy 
red, the tree reaches up with a majesty one 
does not begrudge even so tiny a tree, and 
the figure, as of a vestal worshiping, empha- 
sizes the beauty of the canopy that has been 
painted above her. The technique is dis- 
tinctive, spotted and suggestive perhaps of 
Monet or Pissarro, but pure in handling and 
sentiment. 




MASTER ROLAND DANA CHASE 
By WILLIAM M. CHASE 
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THE CHINESE JAR 

By HUGH H. BRECKENRIDGE 



One of the most interesting pictures in 
the exhibit is The Sealskin Muffs of Jo- 
sephine Paddock. Here is self-conscious 
art carried to a very high point of develop- 
ment. The arabesques of the designs are 
suggestive of the conscious power of Ang- 
lada, while the subservience of form to 
masses shows a personality capable of the 
deepest study and understanding. The 
subjects are exceptionally well chosen for 
their interest and for their fitting into the 
place which they occupy in the composition. 
Yet they are handled with all the mastery 
of the most intuitive portraitists. 

The Chinese Jar, a piece of still life by 
Hugh H. Breckinridge, catches the eye on 
the first visit. The lid of the jar, a deep 
cool green, is repeated in the deeper green 
of a curtain, while the rosy apples, the gilt 
of the candlestick and shade, show an intel- 
lectual viewpoint in the handling of the sim- 
ple subject supplementing the artist's vision 



far better than the usual type which takes 
itself out in a literary touch that is so often 
pure sentimentality. 

The Gardner Symonds, called Through 
Sunlit Hills, is hardly up to this favorite 
landscape artist's usual standard. A lake, 
far below the observer, sunlit hills, and a 
red mountain in the distance, are set off by 
yellowing woods in the left. The color 
gives a sense of being "mixy," fresh and 
clearly seen, but executed decidedly in a 
hurry. 

Jonas Lie is a very popular painter with 
those Americans who love to see the beauty 
in their ugly cities. Mr. Lie always finds 
much of the beautiful and charming in Man- 
hattan Island, in its parks or its highways 
or its ever-interesting waterfront. His pic- 
ture in this Academy is called The City Ice- 
Bound, a view of skyscrapers and water- 
front, dressed in snow and ice. He pos- 
sesses a real dramatic quality in color and 
form, an intensity and verve distinctively 
American, built solidly on a basis of an 
excellent sense of form and values. He is 
popular, for his work is that of an instinct- 
ive artist keenly appreciative of the things 
which interest very human people. 

All the pictures of merit could perhaps 
be mentioned in the space one might have, 
but perhaps the interest of a critical article 
lies chiefly in the things omitted, and what 
might have been said. But' enough have 
been mentioned amongst the best to show, 
perhaps, that the emphasis has been placed 
by the juries on spirit and expression rather 
than on technique. At the same time the 
growing interest of painter and purchaser 
in the study of design and beautiful spot- 
ting is demonstrated clearly, and the part 
which they must play in the progress of 
American art is recognized, without partic- 
ular overemphasis, and with a charity which 
would do credit to the juries of the great- 
est salons of Europe. 



